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A STORY 


As a college student, I spent several summers working at a church 
camp in the midwest. The camp had a diverse clientele, ranging from upper 
class suburban children to lower class ghetto kids. White, Black, yellow, 
and brown children found community away from the city, in the out-of-doors, 
where colors merge on teepee canvasses to create new images. New images 
create new life. New life began to grow in me, springing forth from a 
seed sown many years before. 

My Grandfather used to tell me that if I swallowed watermelon seeds, 
a Black baby would grow within me. Like most midwesterners with white 
skin, my Grandfather was racist, and so his words were meant as a warning. 
Obediently enough, I never swallowed any watermelon seeds, and still a 
Black child grows within me. Not a man-child; not a woman-child. It is 
a Black spirit growing, born of child-like understanding. It is a Black 
spirit emerging, conceived by a young girl and an enormous movement: a 
white girl watching Black people struggle for civil rights; a white girl 
feeling the necessity of that struggle; a white girl knowing the connection 
between the dream of a necessary struggle and the hope of God. 

The seed of that spirit conceived within me lay dormant for years: 
the mandatory years that stand between innocent children and guilty adults. 
They were years of socialization. They were years of adaptation. They 
were years which bred distrust, racism, doubt, sexism, questions, elitism, 


answers, and patronizing intellectualism. Still the child which was me 


did not die; the seed within me did not rot. They lay dormant together, 
waiting for the time, waiting for the time when something outside myself 
would provoke something inside me to remember the child which was me and 
free her to warm the seed of that spirit conceived. It was a little boy 
who brought the child and the seed out of dormancy. 

His name was Cornbread; he was one of my campers. He came to me with 
a large group of children, all ages, mostly Black, from the inner area of 
a nearby city. Most of the week he tormented me. He hit and he kicked 
and he seemed willing to spit, if given the chance. Most of the week I 
feared him. I feared him and his hits and his friends and the power they 
had over me. They were many, I was one. Together they were strong. Alone 
I was weak. 

On the last day of that group's stay at camp we hiked to the beach. 
It was a long, ex journey. There were complaints and threats which I met 
with fatigue. I wanted them to swim, and then to go home. I wanted to be 
alone, away from my fears and my tormentors. We reached the beach. They 
swam. I watched them. 

A small boy came to sit beside me. He did not like to swim. He asked 
if he could "do" my hair. I said sure. He started making corn-rows. 

Cornbread joined my new friend and me up on the hill, because this 
hairdresser was his brother. I had not known they were brothers, but 
Cornbread was quick to tell me. And he told me something else... 
IO, =i gotta girlfriend...’ 
Terrific. I was not sure who in the world could love the little guy, but, 
whatever. 


"That's nice, Cornbread." 


"I gotta girlfriend, and her name's Jo." 
Wonderful. He liked a little girl who had the same name as me, and yet 
he picked on me. It hardly made sense. The hairdresser spoke: 
"He must mean you Jo, ‘cause he don't know no other Jos." 
Me? He had hit me. He kicked me. He threatened to sic all of his six- 
foot ten-inch friends on me in the heat of the hike. Me: his girlfriend? 
I was confused, but it felt good. 

"Jo, what are you gonna be when you grow up?" 
I said I wanted to be a preacher, and work in a church. Cornbread had to 
think about that one. Women did not do that---especially not his women. 
"Well Jo, when I grow up, I'm gonna travel all over the world until I find 
your church, and then I'm gonna come and hear you preach, and I'm gonna 


shout hallelujah! all the time!" 
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THE QUESTION OF MEANING 


All of us have moments, have experiences in our lives which, when 
remembered, are given an expanded meaning. The moments become symbolic 
for important transitions, perhaps as metaphors. The experiences. represent 
new ways of thinking or perceiving. The story of my encounter with Cornbread 
is a story of one of those transitional moments. In the years following 
my time with Cornbread, I have given the encounter varying degrees of meaning 
which reflect the ways in which I have tried to understand my own life jour- 
ney. At one time it served to represent an affirmation of vocational choices. 
Another time it was a metaphor for my faith struggle. More recently, the 
story has become a way for me to understand my own participation in and deep 
feelings for the freeing of Black women/spirits. 

Until recently, I have never been satisfied with the results of my 
attempts to understand the meaning of my encounter with Cornbread. I knew 
the experience had had a significant impact on my spirituality: my responsive 
relationship with God and the living out of that relationship in my inter- 
action with others. Still, the spiritual dynamics of the story were fuzzy. 
Why was this little boy such an important part of my life? What gave our 
relationship its meaning? What did he teach me? What did Cornbread and I 
do together that continues still to impact my faith relationships? Why does 
this story seem central to my understanding of God and my life as a Christian 


person committed to God? 


In my search to discover the meaning of this story for my life, I 
have realized that the context of my thoughts is as important to the result- 
ing answer as the question itself is. For example, if I were to ask the 
question "Who is Christ?" of three theologians, one a white man, one a 
Black man, and one a white woman, the answers to the questions would be 
decidedly different because of each person's context. A white male theolo- 
gian would probably speak of a white male Christ. A Black male theologian 
might say Christ is a Black Messiah, and male. A white woman theologian 
might refer to Christa. None of these answers is incorrect. Each answer 
speaks to the specific situation from which it emerges. 

In the same way, I have found different answers when I have asked 
the question of meaning in relationship to the story of my encounter with 
Cornbread. As my thinking has filtered through various sociological under- 
standings, the meaning of the story has changed. As my thoughts have 
evolved through various theological systems, the relationship which I have 
perceived between my experience with Cornbread and my own spirituality has 
been altered. Functional understandings of sociological structure once led 
me to believe that the resolution of Cornbread's and my relationship was 
a metaphor for how marginalized people must deal with oppressive societies: 
with a love and understanding which provides some sort of recognition within 
the status quo. Then I moved into what was for me a more liberal stage of 
social understanding, and the meaning became different. I saw more clearly 
the prefatory conflict in the story and believed it to have been necessary 
before any productive change could occur, just as conflict is important to 
the process of social change. 


The journey that my thoughts have taken, turning through various 
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theological systems in an attempt to understand my faith and my life, has 
been complicated, at times frustrating, and often disappointing. Just as 
my sociological understandings have been in a process of dramatic change, 
theological meanings have been in transition. As that transition has 
occurred, although it has been painful, I believe I have moved closer to 
discovering the truth for my life and faith which feel most relevant and 
applicable. Discovering these truths, however, has not been easy. Dis- 
covering the truth for me, as a white woman, has meant questioning and 
challenging and struggling with structures which are loaded with the power 
and the authority of white male traditions. Those traditions are what I 
was raised in and taught by. They are traditions which are difficult to 
transcend. 

When I originally began to search for the meaning of my Cornbread 
story, I was immersed in the white male tradition of theological understand- 
ing to which I have previously referred. That immersion made theological 
explanations difficult, a fact I did not then comprehend. Neither Cornbread 
nor I fit into the mainstream of traditional theology. It had been created 
out of life situations totally different than ours. It could offer no 
workable explanation. Continuing on since then, I have traveled through 
other theological systems in my search for meaning, systems which have also 
left me more or less frustrated. Black theology and Feminist theology have 
both given me some new insights and yet left me wanting more, because the 
structures are too confining. Where one aspect of the story has gained 
clarity, another aspect loses significance. Where one person received 
positive recognition, the other person was overlooked. 


As I became frustrated with traditional and contemporary theological 
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systems and their inability to give meaning to my experience with Cornbread, 
I began to look towards other means of clarification, specifically searching 
the truths of "story'': narrative voices. I read biographies, studying the 
stories of other peoples’ lives and discovering that those people also 
struggled to find meaning: Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Martin Luther King, Jr., 
Dorothy Day, and Sojourner Truth. I read nineteenth century English Liter- 
ature, finding social critical truth in the words of women like Jane Austen 
and George Eliot. Then, I read novels by Black North American women. I 
read The Color Purple. I read The Women of Brewster Place. I read Their 
Eyes Were Watching God. Finally, in these books, I found meaning. Finally, 
in these books by Black women, I found an all-encompassing meaning for my 
experience with Cornbread. Somehow, in the pages of these books, I found 
myself and I found Cornbread. I found our relationship and I found others. 
Most importantly, I found the words that tell the stories of a God whom I 
could know---whom I could love and trust. It was not a God systematically 
defined. It was not a God boxed in by images created out of isolated situ- 
ations. I found a Spirited God flying free but still obtainable. Of 
course, God had not changed. It was the voices telling the meaning of life 
which had changed. With those changes came new understandings of God. With 
the new understandings came new life for people, people like me who felt 
disenfranchised by the old meanings, the old images, the old stories. 

It is the intent of this thesis to tell the story of my dissatisfaction 
with contemporary theological systems and to speak of my discoveries. My 
disenchantment with traditional and contemporary theological systems shall 
be explored and explained, especially as it is evidenced in white European/ 


American male theologies, Black theology, and Feminist theology. From 


there, I will move into the power I have found in my life and faith as I 
have discovered narrative, most specifically as I have found it in the 
stories of three Black North American women writers: Zora Neale Hurston's 
and Alice Walker's The Color Purple. These are the women who have spoken 
to me---these are their books. This thesis is written to tell the story 
of their stories in my life: it is a first person experience of my experi- 
ence with three books which gave meaning to a previous experience with a 
child. The power of the stories is in their voice. In the telling of the 
Stories there is a truth which resonates between people, between voices; 
there is a truth which gives sound to new ideas. These are womanist voices. 
Alice Walker wrote in In Search of Our Mothers' Gardens that a 
womanist is someone who is "Committed to survival and wholeness of entire 
people, male and female." It is that commitment, recorded in the novels 
by Hurston, Naylor, and Walker, that gives meaning to my story, and then 
again to my faith. It is that commitment which gives voice to a womanist 
spirituality: a going to God that includes the journeys of every type of 
people, the stories of everyperson's heart, and the living out of those 


journeys in relationship, now, with the world. 
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DISSATISFACTION: PART I 


It is difficult to explain the discomfort I have felt as I have tried 
to use traditional white male theological systems to give meaning to the 
story I share with Cornbread, or in fact, to my faith. There are many truths 
within these traditional systems---truths which have given meaning to people's 
faith for centuries. Still, the truths have become obscure. Elements of 
the systems alienate people rather than uniting them; they discriminate 
against people rather than embracing them. To feel the impact of alienation 
in relation to such a power-full system can be frightening. To be discrimi- 
nated against by traditions that claim acceptance can be confusing. There 
are other feelings: the sadness that comes with the disappointment of not 
receiving what one expected and hoped for and the anger that comes from 
being marginalized by people and systems that profess beliefs which are 
other than that which is actually contextualized. 

Theological systems cannot provide adequate meaning for people whose 
life situations are different than the situation from which the system has 
emerged. One reason for this is that those theological systems exist on 
a level which is parallel to these other life situations and thus is never 
able to move to a point of intersection. Some truths of the systems may 
be similar to some aspects of the stories. Still there can be no inter- 
section because of the distance between the "truth'' and the situation. It 


is a distance created by extreme differences. 
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For example, there is a distance in reality between a German theolo- 
gian who wrote a theology of Hope, responding to decades of moral guilt felt 
by the people in Germany following the persecutions which occurred during 
World War II and the reality of a woman in Nicaragua "hoping" for an end 
to the violence in her country which has killed six children she loved. 

The professor in Germany has had the time, the tools, and the training that 
enables him to think, to ponder, to systematize the experiences of his 
people in a way that brings faith alive with new theological intention. His 
explanations are full of profound meaning, communicated academically and 
well received by scholars throughout the world. He has discovered truth. 
Yet how can this truth reach and impact the life of the woman in Nicaragua? 

The woman in Nicaragua sees violence daily. She is "uneducated" by 
North American standards, although she had the educational value of seeing 
death occur frequently: death to children, death to civilian men and women, 
death to peacemaking people provided by foreign "freedom fighters.'' She 
needs hope and she has hope, it is embodied in her commitment to walk the 
nine miles from Estali to San Juan de Limay in the hot sun, hand-in-hand 
with a women's peace delegation from the United States, planting crosses 
in memory of those killed by the violence which she has seen. There is. 
hope. It is the same hope which our German theologian writes of when he 
says that "Hope finds in Christ not only a consolation in suffering, but 
also the protest of the divine against SE (aoe eee 

Although the hope which the German theologian describes is the same 
as the hope which the Nicaraguan woman experiences, for the Nicaraguan 
woman there can be no understanding of a hope which has become systematized. 


She exists in the midst of crisis. She does not have the luxury of the 
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man's time, or his tools, or his training. They speak different languages, 
not just verbally but experientially. She cannot comprehend the academic 
rhetoric, even as it speaks truth. His systems cannot work for her. She 
has no need of them. 

The irony of the contrast between the reality of the hope of the 
German theologian and that of the Nicaraguan woman is that the Nicaraguan 
woman's hope is accessible to the German theologian. The man's hope, because 
of its encumbrances and because of the mode in which he has conveyed it, 
is irrelevant to the Nicaraguan woman. But hers could be quite relevant to 
him. He has the power to embrace the hope she conveys as she marches for 
peace. He can understand her story and allow that story to become immersed 
in his own way of living and believing. Pointing out this irony is not a 
glorification of the man's ability to understand a person different than 
himself at the expense of the woman's integrity. Rather, the irony is that, 
without training, without tools, without time for meaningful systemization, 
the Nicaraguan woman is able to speak a universal truth. Her voice is in 
her action. Her power is in the narrative quality of a sign she carried 
as she marched for peace: 
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Metaphorically, this encounter between the hopes of Jurgen Moltmann 
and the woman from Nicaragua stands as a representation of my own encounter 
with the meanings of their truths for my life: how I live in relationship 
with those truths and how I embody them. There is a tremendous difference 
between the ways in which I encounter Moltmann's theology and how I hear 
the Nicaraguan woman's story. Moltmann's theology has a cognitive meaning 
for me, affecting my own systematic intellectually by justifying struggles 
and defining suffering. Still, the impact is cerebral, not spiritual. It 
affects the way I structure my thoughts about faith, but it does not change 
the living out of my faith. It does not change how I choose to go to God, 
or how that journey impacts others, others like Cornbread. 

In contrast to my reaction to Moltmann's theology, the Nicaragaun 
woman's story affects my feelings about and of faith. Her story is in ny 
heart as well as on my mind. Her hope and her courage give me the courage 
to hope. The integrity she displays as she marches in protest provides 
me with a stronger sense of my own integrity, freeing me to stand proud in 
my relationship with God, as one of God's myriad of children. I see Christ 
in her as she boldly confronts society with the fruits of its sinfulness. 
I see God in her, caring about the deaths of the innocent, declaring hope 
in the midst of anger and sadness. She is a woman concerned about suffering 
and injustice who has contextualized her belief. Her story challenges me 
as it affirms my own desire to challenge others. It pushes me to understand 
the challenge of others, like Cornbread. Cornbread needed to see me act 
out my faith. He needed to experience first-hand what I believed in. 

My rhetoric and the power of my position did no more for Cornbread 


than Moltmann's rhetoric and position do for me. Cornbread needed to be 


io 


able to participate in my life in his own way, seeing and feeling the truth 
of my words. Cornbread needed a door giving him access to my story. The 
relationship I had with his brother seemed to be that door, enabling Corn- 
bread to enter into meaningful communication with me, just as the sign which 
the Nicaraguan woman carried as she marched for peace was my door into the 
story of her hope. 

The ways in which we communicate our knowledge of God and our rela- 
tionships with God and one another are an important aspect of our theolog- 
ical task. As I have previously stated, both the contexts of our communica- 
tion and our styles of communicating are keys to the meanings of the messages 
which say as much about our knowledge of God as the content of the message. 
This is clear to me as I study and experience traditional theological sys- 
tems, because the contexts out of which these systems have arisen are 
generally so alien to my own, while at the same time the styles which are 
used to communicate those systems inappropriately address my own need 
spiritually to incorporate the content of the thoughts rendered. I am 
dissatisfied. 

There are other reasons for my dissatisfaction with the traditional 
theologies which dominate our world of religious faith and life. I am 
unhappy with the educational system which provides us access to the theol- 
ogies. It is as patriarchal, as cerebral, and as inaccessible to margin- 
alized people as the theologies themselves are. I am unhappy with the 
content of the theologies---the images used to symbolize deity, the images 
used to represent humanity, the exclusive nature of the language, the 
hierarchical quality---all of these things emanate from a world which I am 


hardly a part of, nor are many of the people of faith who are my brothers 
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and sisters, who thirst as I thirst for meaningful ways to communicate 
heart-felt commitments to life with God in the world. 

This chasm of understanding and meaning between marginalized people 
and traditional theologies is the chasm which stood between my experience 
with Cornbread and the meaning of that experience. A Black boy and a 
white woman could not be in a positive relationship with a white, male, 
powerful, judging God, not to mention a "Father" God. As far as I knew, 
Cornbread did not have a father living with or near him. If he did, the 
man certainly was not white. White men in Cornbread's life lived on the 
other (better) side of town, they had kids who went to other (better) 
schools. The white men in Cornbread's life were men with power, men on 
t.v. talking politics which meant nothing to him as a child, but in truth 
furthered the standards which maintained their social polarity. Similarly, 
the white men in my life had sexually assaulted me, were manipulative 
alcoholics, or were making political decisions which continued my oppression. 
A white male God? It was about as meaningful to us as avocados are Iowa. 
There was no connection, at least not in a meaningful and rewarding sense. 
That white male God was too hard to get hold of, he carried too much bag- 
gage, and he offered no explanations for our experience which could be 
satisfactory. 

Even to me the words seem harsh as they are read: no connection with 
the traditional God? a God with no explanations? It is important to re- 
member that it is the image of God which offers no meaning. It is the image 
of a God who is a white man, who has many of the most Sonrescive male char- 
acteristics, which alienates people. 


It does seem impossible to transcend the oppressive nature of our 
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society, our faith, and our world. Then I think of a Nicaraguan woman in 
the face of war, planting crosses in memory of the dead, carrying a sign 
which speaks of horrors, marching for peace. Then I overcome the immobiliz- 
ing power of my dissatisfaction, and I have hope. I have hope in the 
stories of the people. I have hope in the power of people struggling to 
know God and each other in the face of suffering and persecution. And I 
have hope in the God which they hope in. Because those people are hoping 
in that God, old images and boundaries are being transcended, and there is 
new life! New life for God and new life for us. There is courage, there 
is faith, there is love, there is freedom: courage, faith, love and freedom 
provided by a liberated and liberating Spirit which was only ever bound 


within our own minds and experiences by centuries of devastating sinfulness. 
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DISSATISFACTION: PART II 


As I moved from traditional white male theological systems towards 
contemporary theological expressions. in my search for an appropriate meaning 
for the story I share with Cornbread, and for my faith, I encountered Black 
theology. Like those more traditional systems, Black theology contains 
truths, truths which have given new meaning to Black people's faiths in 
this country and elsewhere for decades. These truths give meaning to Black 
people's lives, because they emerge from the situations of Black people. 
They are truths fostered by the experiences of discrimination, slavery, 
segregation, persecution, and oppression which have blanketed Black life 
in this country for centuries, expressions which have not overcome the 
strength, the hope, and the integrity which Black people have been able 
to sustain. 

The truths which are in Black theology speak to one half of my story: 
the Cornbread half. My understanding of Cornbread finds new meaning in 
Black theology; my understanding of Cornbread's life experience takes 
religious root in Black theology. Black theology grows out of the social 
and historical context of Cornbread's history. Certainly, it is informed 
by biblical witness and church traditions, but essentially its context is 
the experience of its people---Cornbread's people. 

The experiences of Black women and men in North America have led them 
to have faith in a God who is constant. God is always present, present in 


the midst of the suffering, the joy, the pain, and the ecstasy. God does 
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not change. God is with and for the people at all times, a presence known 
in the power of the Holy seteitss This presence provides its people with 
new meaning. Yet, as James Cone wrote: "The only way to encounter God's 
Spirit is to have one's religious consciousness formed in a political 
epacaxest> 

The political context for Black people is obvious: racism with all 
its oppression. An encounter with the Spirit in this context is an encoun- 
ter with a liberating force which transcends oppressive realities while at 
the same time calling those realities into question, illuminating the need 
for change. For Black theologians. this spiritual encounter is embodied in 
the life and teachings of Jesus. These theologians commit themselves to 
Jesus' gospel news of liberation for the oppressed, believing that the hope 
for liberation is not just a future hope, but a hope also embodied in 
human action and belief now. 

It would be inappropriate for me to deny the reality of the meaning 
which is given to the lives of people like Cornbread as a result of the 
message of Black theology. For a people encountering centuries of oppres- 
sion and alienation, the liberating power of Black theology is tremendous. 
To re-discover the meaning of the gospel, taking the cover off of a story 
long buried beneath layers of white transgression, is an accomplishment 
long overdo, completely justified, and applauded. 

I celebrate the fact that many of my Black friends have found a new 
and exciting faith because of the transforming power of Black theology. I 
also look to Black theology as a vehicle which enables me to aes and accept 
the racism in my own life, and how that racism impacts relationships like 


the one I shared with Cornbread. Certainly the God which I communicated 
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to Cornbread was a God alien to Cornbread's very being; the Christian faith 

I embodied was just as oppressive and degrading to him as the faiths of other 
white people who are unaware of the limited power of traditional belief. 
Fortunately for Cornbread, and for me, the encounter we shared was one which 
transcended traditional responses, gifting us both with a true knowledge 

of the desire for love which lay within each of our hearts. The encounter 
took us each beyond the limits of normative faith communication. It took 

us beyond the patterned clichés of traditional Christianity. Finally, I 

also believe that the encounter took us beyond what I have experienced as 

the boundaries of Black theology. 

Black theology was developed to give the faiths of Black people a 
foundation and future unencumbered by white "truths". Its development has 
been an act of reclamation for Black people, and in that regard it has been 
somewhat Secesstdies Still, Black theology does not provide my story of 
an encounter with a little boy named Cornbread the meaning for which I have 
been searching because, as I have previously stated, Black theology only 
addresses one half of the story: Cornbread's half. For our story to reach 
its fullest meaning, theological applications must challenge and affirm both 
of us in an equitable way. Neither of us is completely sinister; both of 
us are victims. For our story to have theological significance, our mutual 
sinfulness must be acknowledged simultaneously with our mutual redemption. 

As a white woman I am excluded from Black theology in any role other 
than that of oppressor. I am the oppressor. I cannot deny my participation 
in white systems and beliefs, but I am also child of God, redeemed, loved, 
and acting in love. I care about people and give my life to that caring. 


Black theologians, by and large, do not see the sincerity of my commitments. 
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They say no to me when I ask for inclusion. They deny me humanity, and 
they deny that there is a place for that humanity within their own process. 

I am currently a member of a committee which in its practice is an 
example of my relationship with Black theology. I am on a committee which 
serves as a monitor for inclusiveness within the Lutheran Urban Coalition 
of our community. There are four other people on the committee, three 
white men and one Black man, all ordained clergy. I was asked to be on the 
committee in order to represent women's issues within the church. I became 
the voice for urban women's concerns. 

When I attended the first meeting of this committee, I was surprised 
by my reception. Having been asked to serve, I expected full inclusion in 
the process. I expected respect, which I thought would become evident in 
a regard for my voice. Instead, I received a limited hearing from my white 
male peers and was not heard at all by my Black male peer. My Black brother 
did not look me in the eyes when he spoke, always addressing the other men 
in the room, and he displayed no attentiveness to my words. The stories. 
of women's experience, which I alone could tell with any sense of personal 
identification, were not regarded. 

My experience with these pastors, especially with my Black friend, 
is symbolic of my experience with Black theology. I am labeled by my color 
as an oppressor, by my sex as insignificant, and I am subsequently unable 
to move beyond those roles. My experience as a victim of oppression is 
trivialized, or worse placed in conflict with the oppressive experiences 
of Black people. As a result the unitive powers of our mutual suffering 
are disregarded, and what has the potential to be a powerful coalition of 


disenfranchised voices speaking for universal recognition becomes an indi- 
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vidualized, erratic cacophony which effectively drowns out any significant, 
life-altering demand for transcendent equality. 

The transposition of my own negative experiences with Black theology 
and my encounter with Cornbread has frightening implications, as I search for 
the meaning of our story. I am confronted by the future: will Cornbread 
grow up to be a man who shuns women? will be become another person who 
trivializes the impact of women's stories? will women fear him? will our 
concerns still be in conflict? These questions for the future overwhelm 
my present positive sense of the encounter we shared in the past. 

It is a mistake for me to use Black theology as an overlay to my 
relationship with Cornbread. Black theology has the power of an institution, 
the power of a male institution. It is not similar to what I shared in my 
relationship with Cornbread. He and I were two people brought together in 
a way that gave us both significance for one another. We went through the 
dynamics of relationship which most people go through: the testing, con- 
fronting, clashing, and confiding that two people share. Then we found our 
two real selves. We found two people needing and wanting and giving. We 
established a communion with one another that went beyond individual voices 
but yet was grounded in our individual voices. We were able to begin in 
the reality of our lives, and then to transcend those realities. 

It would be appropriate for me to use my realtionship with Cornbread 
as an overlay to my understanding of Black theology. The power in that 
relationship with Cornbread came when we were able to recognize the authen- 
ticity of one another's voices. Black theology is a voice for many Black 
people's experiences and needs. It is a voice which I must recognize. My 


voice also deserves recognition. I believe that the voices, the stories 
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are far more important and will have much more impact than the systems. As 
Black men listen to the stories of Black women and Black women listen to the 
stories of Black men, as Black people listen to the stories of white women 
and as white women listen to the stories of Black people, new understandings 
will emerge. Those understandings represent a relatedness which directly 
impacts and expresses our relationship with God. The larger our capacity 
to relate creatively with other human beings, the larger our capacity to 
relate with God. New dynamics of life and faith are opened up as we open 
doors to other people's stories. Boundaries are transcended as we hear the 
truthfulness of life---boundaries which have limited our ways of knowing one 
another and our ways of knowing God. A new spirituality emerges. 

To go to a God who has been freed from traditional boundaries to go 
to a God who has been freed from the boundaries of contemporary theologies: 
this is my goal. That is what I have discovered in womanist spirituality. 
I do not find it in Black theology, because Black theology is too specific. 
For all of its giftedness and the appropriateness of its truths, Black 
theology does not have the necessary universalized content which my story 
and the stories of others demand. Black theology is not meant to be uni- 
versal. Black theology is written out of the context of Black men, and it 
attempts to address the context of Black women by addressing gospel themes 
to the political context of Black people in North America. Even now it is 
becoming more functional for Black people as it begins to speak to the 
specific political situations of Black women. But that is not enough to 
give meaning to a society...which is the second half of our definition of 
spirituality. We go to God, and then we act out that journey as it gives 


meaning to our relationship with the world. Spirituality is not individ- 
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ualized, nor is it located within specific interest or ethnic groups. It 
is a world-wide relationship to which theological systems must give meaning. 
Black theology does not do that, anymore than traditional white male theo- 


logical systems do. 


DISSATISFACTION: PART III 


It is only with a deep sense of regret that I write about Feminist 
theology under the heading "Dissatisfaction." I am a picture-perfect em- 
bodiment of the type of woman who has lived the life from which Feminist 
theology has emerged. I am white with middle-class roots, I have an advanced 
education, and I lean towards liberal political stances. More than any other 
type of woman, as a white woman I have benefitted from male social, political, 
and academic systems. I have been oppressed, and yet as a white woman I have 
the luxury of time and talent which enables me to protest my oppression by 
learning how to work from the inside of the very systems which oppress me. 

I have power, however limited I might presume that power to be. Because of 
the roots of my power, and how I use that power, I am an oppressor. I op- 

press people of color, I oppress white people who live in poverty, and I 

am a picture-perfect embodiment of the type of woman who has lived the life 
from which Feminist theology has emerged. 

I regret that I am called to be dissatisfied with Feminist theology, 
because it is a theology which has gifted my life. At a time when other 
theological systems felt completely alien to my own experience, and thus 
unable to give my faith any sort of significant inner meaning, Feminist 
theology opened the doors which enabled me to maintain a joyous sense of 
participation in a communal Christian belief. Feminist theology intro-. 


duced me to a God who went "beyond" traditional images and action; Feminist 
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theology presented me with theological concepts which deliberately emerged 
from life experience similar to my own, experiences which theretofore had 
been missing from the faith structures of which I had been a part. Feminist 
theology gave my beliefs a home. Yet, even it was not enough. 

Feminist theology leaves me dissatisfied because, like the other 
theologies which I have encountered, it only gives meaning to one part of 
my story. As I have ventured forth in search of a divinely inspired Paul 
Harvey who could tell me "the rest of the story" theologically, my encounter 
with Feminist theology seemed incomplete. Certainly Feminist theology gave 
me a God to go to who was marvelously divested of traditional theological 
baggage, and Feminist theology enabled me to go to my white sisters, entering 
into relationships which embodied the way I "knew'' this new God. But what 
about Cornbread? What did my Feminist God have to offer a Black boy who had 
been oppressed by white women in many of the same ways as he had been op- 
pressed by white men? What could an understanding of a God which had emerged 
out of white middle-class women's experiences mean to such a boy? 

Like Black theology, Feminist theology has emerged from the life situ- 
ations of a group of people whose experiences are alien to that from which 
traditional theology has emerged. The roots of Feminist theology go back 
for centuries---and again, like Black theology, they are roots of oppression 
and struggle. Women have been persecuted, patronized, and trivialized 
through much of the history of humankind, and they have struggled against 
those abuses. Unfortunately, those struggles have sometimes been at the 
expense of other oppressed groups. 

The stories of womankind in which Feminist theology is rooted, good 


and bad, are difficult to discover, because, by and large, they have been 
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left out of the recorded histories of our society. Textbooks are full of 
the escapades of men. War stories, tales of discovery, political struggles, 
and religious developments are almost all told from a male point of view 
about men. Because of this, people interested in re-discovering women's 
stories have to dig through newspapers, family journals, correspondence, 
diaries, and books in order to excavate a more inclusive history. This 
task, when translated into the theological realm, becomes a challenge to 
uncover women in Biblical stories, Church history, doctrine, and sacred 
imagery. But again, because the task is primarily accomplished by white 
economically elite women, the stories and constructs are still exclusive. 
"Herstory" is mostly white herstory; Church herstory, doctrine, and imagery 
are told most frequently from white women's perspectives. Of course, in 
historical and religious studies we hear about Harriet Tubman and/or 
Sojourner Truth, because their stories have a power which transcends a 
multitude of oppressions. There, however, are exceptions. The historical 
experiences of women of color or white women in poverty are unknown to us. 
As a result, a theology which is equitably inclusive and can give meaning 
to these women's lives does not exist. 

If women of color and white women living in poverty can find no sig- 
nificant meaning for their lives emerging out of the content of Feminist 
theology, then I am certainly unable to use Feminist theology to explain 
the theological ramifications of my story with Cornbread. A Black boy is 
further from white women's truths than Black women are. A Black boy under- 
stands oppression differently than white women and is in fact oppressed by 
white women. Feminist theology has nothing to offer him. 


I was recently in Pittsburg attending a conference for women seminarians. 
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On my first evening there, I was told that it would be dangerous for me to 
be out alone after dark around the seminary because of the neighborhood in 
which it was located. It is in a Black neighborhood. My friend said, ''There 
are lots of angry young Black men on the streets." 

I met Cornbread seven years ago, so wherever he is, he could very well 
be an "angry young Black man." And why not? Our society is structured to 
work against him. From his perspective white women seem to have the edge. 
Men like Cornbread are angry. They use their anger aggressively against 
white women. What they might not realize is that by using their physical 
strength against any type of woman, these men are using power against the 
woman--—-power men have naturally, because they are men. Oppression then, 
is inappropriate for both. 

The theological images, beliefs, and stories which emerge from the 
two "sides" of life presented here, Black men and white women, are mutually 
exclusive. A Black Messiah has very little religious significance for me. 

A white Goddess could mean very little to Cornbread. But a Black Messiah 
might have tremendous meaning for Cornbread just as a white Goddess is a 
powerful image in my life. The theologies mean a great deal to the people 
who live the lives from which they emerge. But I say again, it is not 
enough. 

Perhaps I should have been satisfied to take Black theology and Femi- 
nist theology and apply them to the lives of the two characters in my story: 
Cornbread and me. I could have used Black theology to understand the meaning 
of Cornbread's life, and Feminist theology would have given meaning to my 
own. Each of us would have placed in legitimate theological relationship 


with some sort of God; each of us would have had some sort of understanding 
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of our God and would have been able to live out our relationships and under- 
standings with other people in some sort of way which had significance for 
us. It could have been a satisfactory arrangement. 

As I stated before, I was looking for a meaning to my story and my 
faith which would exhibit a commitment which gave voice to womanist spiri-~ 
tuality: a going to God which would work for each of us and could be lived 
out in all of our relationships. I had no idea what to call this religious 
experience when I was searching for it, but I knew that, like traditional 
theologies, Black and Feminist theologies were not enough. They did not 
speak to Cornbread and me, because they were too bound to the specific 
situations from which they emerged. 

As profound as these theologies are, they are not enough to give 
meaning to a universal faith. I believe that there is a potential for 
humanity to have a belief which transcends boundaries enough to give meaning 
to all sorts of people. Theologies constructed by specific interest groups 
will not fulfill this potential. 

As I discovered the limits of theological structures, I inadvertently 
uncovered an alternative to the systematic structures. The new alternative 
is in fact very old: stories. We all tell stories; we all love to hear a 
well-told story. Stories have meanings which transcend structure. They 
go beyond academic locales (head) to emotional hotels (heart). They go 
beyond logos to eros. They have spirit. 

Feminist theology was created from the personal experiences of women 
who have searched for theological meaning. Often it has excluded people--- 
even other women---as it legitimates its own conceptual truths. Black 


women have no way to enter into many aspects of Feminist theology, nor do 
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yellow or brown women. They do not exist within the framework of Feminist 
theology. 

It took me a long time to realize that any kind of structured theology 
would inadequately confront my life experience. I still struggle to hold 
onto various theological systems, because they do give me glimpses of truth. 
But glimpses are not enough. I want a faith which can be embraced with 
theological meaning in a way that consistently connects my heart with my 
head. I want a faith which both has meaning for people who are different 
from me and gives meaning to me. 

Stories transcend reality because they image reality. Because of the 
transcendent quality of stories they are better able to give me truth. 

Truth is not easily discovered in the re-formation of words, but it can be 
found in the revolution of stories. As I hear the stories of Sojourner 
Truth, Dorothy Day, Margaret Sanger, and Angela Davis, I find meaning. 

Their lives explain my life. Their stories turn me into my own story. 

This too can be Feminist theology---newly defined. It would be the theology 
which goes beyond academic structure and into the patterns of relationship: 
women relating with women, Black people with white, women with men, people 
with nature, self with self, human being with God. It could be a caring 
theology communicated through the Spirit---personal story illuminating 
truth... Iefound ‘this. in-real-life stories,and>) L-found 1t-in_tictton-= In 
stories, in narrative I discovered the meaning for which I had been searching. 


I found voices of the Spirit. 
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VOICES OF THE SPIRIT DISCOVERED 


I have struggled for many months now, trying to find a reason why 
the most powerful voices of the Spirit in my life are the voices of Black 
women. JI am not Black. JI cannot claim to know the experiences of Black 
women, as much as I have read their history and literature, and as much as 
I have heard Black women speak of their stories. I am not Black. I cannot 
be Black. So I ask myself why do the stories and experiences of Black women 
impact my life so completely? How is it that the stories of Black women 
provide me with such powerful access to God? What are Black women embodying 
which touches my own soul? 
What I do know is that there is a danger in my writing about the spir- 

ituality of Black women because, as a white woman, it is difficult for me 
to distinguish between the myths and the realities of Black womanhood. In 
other words, what I experience as a strength of Black women may only be my 
own furthering of a stereotyped mythology. As Michele Wallace wrote: 

. . . from the intricate web of mythology which surrounds the black 

woman, a fundamental image emerges. It is of a woman of inordinate 

strength, with an ability for tolerating an unusual amount of misery 

and heavy, distasteful work. This woman does not have the same fears, 

weaknesses, and insecurities as other women, but believes herself to 

be and is, in fact, stronger emotionally than most men. Less of a 

woman in that she is less "feminine" and helpless, she is really more 

of a woman in that she is the embodiment of Mother Earth, the quintes- 

sential mother with infinite sexual, life-giving, and nurturing reserves. 

In other words, she is superwoman. / 


I recently participated in a workshop entitled "Black Women/White 
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Women in Dialogue" in which participants were asked to list five adjectives 
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describing Black women and five describing white women. As a group our 
adjectives for Black women were words like strong, active, assertive, mys- 
terious, angry, lively, and loud. The list of adjectives for white women 
included complacent, hurting, passive, and analytical. Both lists illumined 
the stereotypes Black and white women have for themselves and each other. 
Both lists came out of the mythologies of our time, mythologies which take 
the actual gifts and identities of people and expand those gifts until they 
are no longer true to life, but rather have become surrealist interpretations 
of reality which evoke the reality of stereotyped attitudes which lie within 
our subconscious minds. 

As I have begun listening to the voices of Black women I have gone 
through different stages of receptivity. At first I was amazed by all that 
I had not previously known. American history has been silent on the subject 
of Black women, a silence only recently broken by scholars. Following my 
amazement I got angry at the way we have oppressed Black women. We have 
used stereotypes as barriers for honest communication. We have been more 
supportive and sympathetic of Black men who have been kept down by "their 
women" than we have been of our Black sisters. We have been fearful of 
these women because of the power we thought they had in our society. The 
Black superwoman mystique is alive and well. 

As I have transcended preconceived notions of the Black superwoman I 
have moved right into another social myth: the Black woman as Spiritual 
Deity. She can sing, she can dance, she can sway, and she can prance under 
the power of the Spirit. She is in closer communication with God than any 
other type of human being. She is mysterious, mystical, and mesmerizing. 


When she prays people listen---and so does God! She loves, she hugs, she 
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embraces all of humanity with a "Black Mammy" warmth that enables us all to 
go out into the world and forget she ever existed. Her Spirited association 
with God enabled her to be completely self-less, so she can love us all and 
still let us go. We can not hurt her; she will not feel alone. Her reward 
is in heaven, so here on earth she has the power to be a spiritual guru 
without fearing alienation. She knows that the chariot is coming and it 
will not leave her Re eee 

In my mind this Black woman became a deity who could teach me every- 
thing. I needed to know about God but never knew who to ask. She had all 
the answers, and she would give them to me. 

What brought me to what I think is a realistic understanding of Black 
women's identities was a painful confrontation I had with a Black woman. 

We were in a class together discussing Alice Walker's book The Color Purple. 
This woman and I got into an incredible argument about how white folks can 
connect with Walker's story. My friend said that white people could only 
relate to the white characters in the story, while I said that Walker's 
book was full of ultimate truths which were accessible to any person who 

is willing to open him- or herself to the truths and understand them. My 
friend would not agree with me and I would not agree with her. We were 

each entrenched in our opinions, hardly listening to one another at all. 

I was hurt that she was closing the book to me. She felt patronized. 

What I realized from my encounter with my friend was that she resented 
that fact that white people were not only accepting Walker's story, we were 
also making it our own story. My friend lost her ownership of the book as 
a Black woman, even though the book was primarily about the experiences of 


a handful of Black women characters. Our's was a typical white folk's 
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reaction. We took something a Black person created which we perceived to 
be good and we made it white. 

The lesson I learned from my encounter with my friend was that as I 
claim the spiritual power which Black women's voices have in my life, it 
is important to identify and to remember that the voices are Black. As 
such they cannot ever really be my own, as much as they might touch my life. 
These voices belong to Black women. They are Black women speaking truths 
which impact and resonate with my own experiences. They are truths which 
give meaning to my time with Cornbread. They are not my truths in the sense 
that they did not emerge out of my own situation. Certainly they are truths 
which come out of situations which have something in common with my own 
experiences. They are not now and may never be the same as my own. 

I do not know the souls of Black women, and so I cannot explain why 
their stories impact me, or how they are able to give me access to God, or 
what it is that they embody which touches my own soul. I will leave it to 
my Black sisters to explain the spirit. What I can tell is which part of 
my soul the voices have resurrected. What I can say is what kind of under- 
standing of God their stories have lead me to. What I can share is the 
impact of their voices, and what they have meant in my search for a faithful 
interpretation to my own story with Cornbread. 

The rest of this paper will be an attempt to tell that story: how 
three Black womanist voices have impacted my life and my faith. The stories 
are different, and so they have given me different truths. Yet what the 
authors have in common is that they speak truth. There is an integrity to 
these voices of Black womanist spirituality; it is the integrity of these 


voices which touches me so profoundly. Katie Geneva Cannon wrote that Zora 
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Neale Hurston "grasped an understanding of the moral quality of life being 
fulfilled, not as an ideal, but as a balance of complexities in such a way 
that suffering did not overwhelm and endurance with integrity was possihiewine 
The same could be said of Alice Walker and Gloria Naylor. These women claim 
the realities of their characters' lives wtih forthright honesty. It is 
their honesty which confronts me with my own life. It is their honesty which 
calls me to confront my own life with honesty and challenges me to claim my 


life with integrity. It is their honesty before God which provokes me to 


go to God, one more time, desperately hoping to find a God I can believe in. 


eS - - 


Their Eyes Were Watching God was published in 1937, at the end of a 
period in writing by Black people known as the Harlem Renaissance. This 
was a time when Black artists were successfully using the folk culture of 
Black Americans as a foundation for a new wave of contributions to the 
literary/artistic world, avoiding oppressive stereotypes in their charac- 
terizations of Black peoples' lives, homes, and thoughts. It was a pro- 
gressive time for Black artists. Still, in the midst of the progress, Zora 
Neale Hurston was ahead of her time. Zora Neale Hurston was ahead of her 
time because she dared to write about Black women---not the stereotyped 
Black Mammy of the popular Black seductress---Zora Neale Hurston wrote about 
real Black women and freedom. In her book there was the expected theme of 
freedom from white folks, but also Hurston wrote about Black womens' need 
to be freed from Black men, Black society, and Black culture. Hurston was 
writing about Black women searching for meanings to their lives as Black 

There is a spirituality present in the search for meaning in Their 
Eyes Were Watching God. The spirituality is found in a dialogue held be~ 
tween the main character of the book, a woman named Janie, and her friend 
Phoeby. Janie was speaking to Pheoby after she had spent years of her life 
searching for meaning within relationships, most recently having been away 
from Phoeby for two years, living with a man named Tea Cake. Janie said 


to Phoeby: '"Phoeby, you got tuh go there tuh know there...Two things 
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everybody's got tuh do fuh theyselves. They got tuh go tuh God, and they 
got tuh find out about livin’ fuh theyselves" (p. 285). This is the truth 
found in the heart of Janie's experiences. This is the reason for Janie's 
struggles, pains, joys, and conflict: she was going to God, and she was 
finding out about living for herself. 

Janie's identification of Everyperson's twofold need (going to God 
and finding out about living for self) has had a tremendous impact on my 
own faith and story. When Janie said in the story that "they got tuh go 
tuh God," she was giving me permission to go to God---to go to God in my 
own way knowing that the God I would encounter could potentially be different 
from what other people or I might have expected. It was my journey to God. 
No one needed to tell me how to do it. No one could tell me who the God 
would be. It became a creative process; it became my own creative process. 
I felt free. Similarly, when Janie said "They got tuh find out about livin' 
fuh theyselves" she was telling me to break out of the chains of other 
people's expectations for my life and to live the life that my heart tells 
me to live. She was affirming the power of my intuition. She was giving 
me the chance to be me discovering my own needs and gifts, and accepting 
them for their implicit value. Again, I felt free. 

Only at the end of the story did Janie (Hurston) tell Phoeby (the 
readers) of everybody's need to go to God and to find out about living for 
self. In the two hundred and fifty-seven pages preceeding those words, 
Janie embodied the journey. Her story was a search for meaning; her story 
was a_ search for self. 

Janie's story is a contrast to traditional understandings of how Black 


women transcended their slavery. The contrast of Janie's life and tradition 
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is most evident in the difference between Janie and her grandmother, Nanny 
Crawford, who believed that a good marriage was the key to freedom. As an 
archetype of Black women slaves, Nanny represented the woman who suffered 
the inhumanity of society but did whatever she could in order to escape 
the suffering, not moving beyond her functional reactions to figure out 
what was going on in her heart. Survival was the key. According to Nanny, 
survival for Janie, a Black woman living in a free world, meant finding a 
man who would give her a porch to sit on and a chair to sit in and a fine 
dress to wear as she sat on the porch rocking. It was not enough for Janie. 
The contrast between Nanny's and Janie's understandings of a meaning- 
ful life was dramatically presented in the story in what I call Hurston's 
"mule motif". Nanny believed that: 
de white man throw down de load and tell de nigger man tuh pick it up. 
He pick it up because he have to, but he don't tote it. He hand it 
to his womenfolks. De nigger woman is de mule uh de world so fur as 
Ah can see. (p. 29) 
Janie began her adult life living out Nanny's mulish belief, primarily 
because she had no choice, but also because, although it felt wrong, she 
did not know why it felt wrong. Black women were the mules of the world. 
Janie could not dispute that. What she could not figure out was why Nanny's 
solution to the problem felt wrong to her. 
The mule motif continues throughout Their Eyes Were Watching God. 
As Janie journeyed through her relationships and experiences, getting ever 
closer to God and to her own knowledge of how she should live her life, mules 
moved in and out of the plot. In her first marriage, which was arranged by 
Nanny, because in it Janie could have a house and a piano and a man who 


would spoil her, Janie almost became a mule, contradicting Nanny's expecta- 
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tion of security. 

One morning soon he called her out of the kitchen to the barn. He 
had the mule all saddled at the gate. 

"Look heah, LilBit, help me out some. Cut up dese deed taters fuh 
me. Ah got to go step off a piece." 

"Where you going?" 

"Over to Lake City tuh see uh man about uh mule." (pp. 45-46) 

A mule for Janie to use. It got worse. 

"Janie!" Logan called harshly. "Come help me move dis manure pile 
befo' de sun gits hot..." 

"You don't need mah nelp out dere, Logan. Youse in yo"' place and 
Ah'm in mine." 

"You ain't got no particular place. It's wherever Ah need yuh. 
Git uh move on yuh, and dat quick." (p. 52) 

First, Janie handled the mule, then she became one. It almost happened. 
She left first, marrying a man named Joe. To Joe Janie was no mule, nor 
a mule guide. 

"You behind a mule! You ain't got no mo' business wid a plow than 
uh hog is got wid a holidy!...A pretty doll-baby lak you is made to 
sit on de front porch and rock and fan yo'self and eat p'taters dat 
other folks plant just special for you." (p. 49) 

In her relationship with Joe Janie got to sit on the porch, embodying 
the front porch reality of Nanny's dream. She found "freedom" Nanny-style 
and it was not enough. It was a step up from slavery. She was not pushing 
a mule. She did have fancy dresses and a big white house and her husband 
was a mayor, making her Mrs. Mayor. Still, the front porch reality made 
Janie window-dressing, just like a mule Joe brought for her. 

The mule had been overworked. Its previous owner starved it at the 
same time as he was working it to death. The mule was the joke of the 
town because it was so thin and so ornery. Joe knew Janie felt sorry for 


it and its suffering and so he bought it for Janie, giving it time to rest 


and to live out its life much as Janie was living out hers: sleeping, 
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eating, and entertaining the men-folks. Janie and the mule were tools to 
impress others. Janie was around for Joe to look at as the mule was around 
for Janie and the townspeople to look at--nothing more, nothing less. 

It took Janie a long time to realize that the problem with Nanny's 
idea of freedom for Black women was that it left women with no meaningful 
sense of self, like the mule. Janie had wanted to believe in Nanny's ideal. 
Janie wanted to believe that Nanny's ideals were partner to her own romantic 
notions of love and life and relationships, a partnership which would show 
her the mystery of the blossoming pear tree which in its smell breathed 
out the rose of the world. It did not work. Complacency was no partner 
to romance. Janie realized that when Joe slapped her. 

Janie stood where he left her for unmeasured time and thought. 

She stood there until something feel off the shelf inside her. Then 
she went inside there to see what it was. It was her image of Jody 
tumbled down and shattered. But looking at it she saw that it never 
was the flesh and blood figure of her dreams. Just something she had 
grabbed up to drape her dreams over. In a way she turned her back 
upon the image where it lay and looked further. She had no more blos- 
soming openings dusting pollen over her man, neither any glistening 
young fruit where the petals used to be. She found she had a host of 
thoughts she had never expressed to him, and numerous emotions she had 
never let Jody know about. Things packed up and put away in parts of 
her heart where he could never find them...She had an inside and an 
outside now and suddenly she knew how not to mix them. (pp. 112-113) 

Complacency gave Janie nothing more than what money could buy. It was 

not enough. 

When Janie was in her late thirties Joe died; up until the point of 
Joe's death Janie had lived a life exactly as Nanny would have prescribed. 
Janie was "free" by Nanny's standards, living on the high ground and not 
carrying any man's load in any way which could have seemed obvious to 


anybody. She was carrying a load. In her first marriage she carried the 


load of the Black woman's burden: mule for the world, pushing and pulling 
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at any man's whim. In her second marriage she carried Everywoman's 
burden: living as a man's appendage, existing for his needs only, looking 
good for his eyes alone. Janie was Mrs. Logan Killicks. Janie was Mrs. 
Joe Starks. 

When I think of Janie's burdens and her mulish existence as they 
relate to my own life and even to my story with Cornbread, I think of 
the weight of my own particular burden: the burden of fear. Men cannot 
push me and pull me the way Logan tried to push and pull Janie. No man 
can tell me, as Logan told Janie, that I have no place of my own except 
for where he needs me to be so I better move his pile of manure. 
Virginia Woolf gave me and every other woman a voice to demand rooms of 
our own by voicing for us our need to have such rooms. We can claim that 
space even if it is not given to us. What I carry as my burden is totally 
different: my fear of men and their power. I do not think that Janie 
was afraid of Logan or of Joe in the ways that I am afraid of the men 
in my life. Oppression was overt for Janie; Janie could look oppression 
in the face and choose the appropriate response. Oppression is more 
subtle now, sublimated by the socialization of feminism. Oppression hides 
in shadows, around corners and under shrubs. Its subtlety has provoked 
a paranoia in me. 

As I remember my week with Cornbread I remember a tremendous amount 
Of tear... 1 was afraid -of ‘this small -boy's ability=to hit me<and.to kick 
me. Iwas afraid of his underground network of friends who were bigger 
than me and tougher than me. I was afraid someone was going to hurt me. 
I was terrified of the possibility of assault or even rape. 


Of course my fear of Cornbread and his friends was rooted in the 
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social myth of Black men as hungry rapists yearning for white women's 
bodies. I cannot deny my own immersion in a society which still main- 
tains a belief in the reality of that myth. While keeping the existence 
of the myth in mind, I must also claim that my fear went beyond it. I 
did not fear Black men; I feared all men. I was raised in an environment 
of emotional oppression which kept me jumping between a tremendous desire 
to please men and an equally overwhelming knowledge that I would be rejected. 
I was never quite good enough. I could never be good enough, and yet I 
lived in a constant fear of the rejection which I knew would come. 

As I look back on my encounter with Cornbread I realize that the 
relationship became meaningful for me when I let go of my fear of him. 

It was not that I suddenly decided altruistically to love him. I just 
stopped needing to love him! I stopped needing to love him, because I 

was too tired to do it! My fatigue left me vulnerable, the vulnerability 
opened me up, and a space was created that Cornbread's brother hopped 

into with Cornbread close behind. My fatigue forced me to live for myself, 
which seems incredibly trivial whcn one thinks that living for self meant 
acknowledging exhaustion. Still, in claiming my need I was prioritizing 
the need, staking it out as more important to that moment than my need 

to love a little boy who seemed determined to make my life miserable. 

It was difficult for me to claim that my own needs had any value 
when I was nineteen years old. It still is. I still struggle with the 
realization that my needs are important in contrast to the needs of the 
men who surround me. Partially this has been true because I have lacked 
self-confidence. Partially this is true because the men in my life have 


belieyed their needs are superior to my own. 
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It is painful for me to associate my fear of rejection with my 
relationship with God, but I must. For a long time I was afraid to go 
to God, because I thought God was a man who would reject me, just like all 
the other men I needed to please. I wanted God to love me. I wanted God 
to care about me, and yet the only reaction I could expect from this male 
father God was the reaction I received from my own father: "you are not 
good enough, Joanne; you can do better, Joanne.'' God never had to say it 
just as my father never had to say it. I saw it in his eyes. I saw it in 
his ambivalent reaction to my success. 

When Joe Starks died Janie was able to move into herself and discover 
her own need for freedom and personal integrity. Her journey up until that 
point was a long one and it was hard; the journey led her to a point of 
resurrection. Janie's old self began to die when Joe died, but for her 
there was new life. 

In my own journey parts of my self have had to die in order for a new 
self to emerge, a self that could be free of the need to please others at 
the expense of my own integrity. I have had to let go of the burden of my 
fear of rejection, letting rise the knowledge that I am forgiven for my 
sinfulness and loved for my beauty. Moving into the freedom of that ac- 
ceptance has sent me off with Janie "rollicking with the springtime across 
the world."' (p. 137) I have been able to go to a God who I now know will 
accept me for who I am and for who I will become. The world is at my door- 
step. Boundaries are breaking down. 

Janie also realized in the midst of her resurrection that the world 
was a wide open space which she could enter into on her own. Boundaries 


had been created for her by the traditional expectations of her grandmother, 
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but it was not too late to break them down. She knew that: 
She had been getting ready for her great journey to the horizons in 
search of people; it was important to all the world that she should 
find them and they find her. But she had been whipped like a cur dog, 
and run off down a backroad after things. . . Here Nanny had taken the 
biggest thing God ever made, the horizon--for no matter how far a 
person can go the horizon is still way beyond you--and pinched it in 
to such a little bit of a thing that she could tie it about her grand~- 
daughter's neck tight enough to choke her. (p. 138) 

Nanny's horizon did not choke Janie. Janie found a new freedom after Joe 

died: the freedom to live for herself. 

What happened to Janie after she realized her new-found freedom is 
exactly what happened to me and probably has happened to many other women: 
when we found the freedom to love ourselves we were given the freedom to 
love another. Freedom to live authentically in relation to self enables 
people to live authentically with others. We can go to God freely knowing 
we are able to love and be loved. We can go to others freely knowing we 
are able to love and be loved. 

Janie met Tea Cake and they loved one another. It did not matter that 
she had the house and the porch and the chair to rock on to give him, neither 
of them wanted those things. It did not matter that Tea Cake asked Janie 
to work on "de muck" harvesting sugar cane, because he asked her to be there 
for the right reasons: he missed her when they were apart and he wanted them 
to be together. Janie wanted that too. She was free to want it and to do 
it. Hurston seems to be pointing out that as we discover ourselves we are 
drawn to the love and the joy of others. We are a people needing community. 

Their Eyes Were Watching God has a tragic ending: Janie has to kill 


Tea Cake in order to save her own life. The one real love Janie experienced 


in her life died to her. It was dead before she killed it, rabies took it 
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away. Even that, though, became a part of Janie's journey. As Janie ac- 
cepted the necessity of her action she was able to claim her loss "as part 


ee 


of the truth that brings one to self-authenticity." "Tf you kin see de 


light at daybreak, you don't keer if you die at dusk. It's so many people 
never seen de light at all. Ah wuz fumblin' round and God opened de door." 
(p. 236) 
Janie spoke those words to Tea Cake when they were huddled together 
in their shack expecting death as a hurricane roared about them. Janie 
and Tea Cake had found one another and lived with one another in a storm 
similar to the hurricane. They lived in the midst of racism and oppression. 
They found the freedom to love and to live as themselves in that storm, 
perhaps because of that storm. They saw the light of their love and so 
they were able to live in the passion of their moments together. They 
needed one another to experience that passion. They needed God to illumine 
tes 
The wind came back with triple fury, and put out the light for the 
last time. They sat in company with the others in other shanties, 
their eyes strained against crude walls and their souls asking if He 
meant to measure their puny might against His. They seemed to be 
staring at the dark, but their eyes were watching God. (p. 236) 
Michael Guinan wrote in Gospel Poverty that "the 'poor in spirit' of 
the New Testament recognize their dependance on God and place their whole 
lives under God's tape Janie and Tea Cake were dependent on God, but 
their faith was not blind. They went to God; they found out about living 
for themselves. 
The most important truth which Hurston gave me in Their Eyes Were 


Watching God was the knowledge that going to God and finding out about 


living for self is not an easy task. Implicit in this voice of Black womanist 
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spirituality is tha acceptance of the challenge of trying to live a life 
which is relational, which is with God, and which is true to self. The 
only thing we have which enables us to meet this challenge is our ability 
to love self, others, and God. As Janie said, "love ain't somethin' lak 
uh grindstone dat's de same thing tuh everything it touch. Love is lak de 
Sea, Tt 's Uh movin. “thing,“but still-and all,-1t takes 1ts-shape tromide 
shore it meets, and it's differen with every shore." (p. 284) 

When Janie spoke those words to her friend Phoeby, Phoeby's response 
was, "Lawd! Ah ain't satisfied wid mahself no mo'." We can never be satis- 
fied. There is always the challenge to grow and to reach for that horizon 
which is way beyond us. 

I thought any sort of significant relationship with Cornbread was way 
beyond my reach, but I was choked by tradition and fear and distrust. Tra- 
dition told me it was too much to hope for: sharing love with a Black boy. 
Fear told me it was too much to expect: sharing respect with a Black boy. 
Distrust told me it was impossible: my transcending the tradition and the 
fear. It happened though. I became his girlfriend and he joined my con- 
gregation--if only for a few hours. We saw the light at daybreak and it 
did not matter if it died at dusk. So many people never see the light. 

We fumbled around and God opened the door. Cornbread said Hallelujah! 


I say Hallelujah! 
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Does it dry up 

like a raisin in the sun? 

Or fester like a sore-- 

And then run? 

Does it stink like rotten meat? 
Or crust and sugar over 

like a syrupy sweet? 


Maybe it just sags 
like a heavy load. 


Or does it explode? 
-Langston Hughes 

Thus Gloria Naylor begins her first novel--The Women of Brewster 
Place--with a poem. It is a poem about dreams; it is a Black man's poem 
about Black peoples' dreams. What happens to a dream deferred? What hap- 
pens to a dream postponed? The dreams of Black people in North America have 
been deferred since those Black people came to this land with the power to 
dream. Knowing that, Hughes' question is haunting. He asks: what happens 
to the dreams of my people? He provides us with several possible answers. 

Gloria Naylor also answers Hughes' question about dreams. It is as 
if Hughes was providing the answer for Black men, and now Naylor must answer 
for Black women. What happens to our dreams? she asks. The Women of Brewster 
Place is an answer. The Women of Brewster Place is a story of dreams deferred; 


seven women dreaming about life and then confronting the realities of life 


which bring them to the same place at the same time. They meet in an alley. 
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They meet in an alley which is really just a dead end street, because one 
end was blocked off by a wall. What happens to dreams that run up against 
a wall? Do they dry up? fester? stink? get syrupy sweet? sag under the 
load? or explode? 

The women lived on Brewster Place. Brewster Place "was the bastard 
child of several clandestine meetings" (p.1), meetings between politically 
minded men out to get what each of them desired. Four housing units on 
badly crowded land were the result: Brewster Place. Two generations of 
Mediterraneans lived there, and thén the Black people moved in. 

The families of Black people who moved up from the south expected 
anything better than the life they had already lived, and so finding a 
better life was an assumption implicit to their move north. Like other 
ethnic groups these people had a life of their own: they had their own 
music, food, and moral codes. Still, there was a difference between these 
people and other groups: other people were able to move out of areas like 
Brewster Place, and to move "up'’. The Black folks of Brewster Place had 
no such opportunities. '"The few who would leave forever were to be the 
exception rather than the rule, since they came because they had no choice 
and would remain for the same reason" (p.4). 

As a part of the families of Brewster Place, the Black daughters 
"milled like determined spirits among its decay trying to make it a home 

They were hard-edged, soft-centered, brutally demanding, and easily 
pleased. . . They came, they went, grew up, and grew old beyond their 
years" (p.5). Each of these women was there for a different reason, and 
yet each one confronted the realities of the place. Brewster Place was a 


home for these women, because it was each woman was forced to know its 
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"Ben and his drinking became a fixture on Brewster Place, just like 
the wall. It soon appeared foolish to question the existence of either-— 
they just were'' (p.4). A man and a wall: fixtures in the lives of the women 
of Brewster Place. A Black man and a wall. The Black man present in every 
Black woman's life: husband, son, father, lover, brother, reverend, neighbor. 
The wall present in every Black woman's life: oppression, history, stereo- 
types, misunderstanding, responsibilities, religion. . . the list goes on. 

What happens to a Black woman's dream when she lives in the reality 
of relationships with Black men and walls? This is Naylor's question. Her 
answer is that reality defers dreams. Reality postpones the goals of the 
individual because of the plight of the mass. So then, the next question 
is what do Black women do in the face of reality? Are they able to dream? 
If they do, have their dreams become nightmares? 

It seems to me that there is an empty space between the dreams of 
oppressed people and the reality of the oppressed peoples’ lives. This 
space is nothingness, and it appears impossible to fill. When one stands 
under oppression one has to make a choice: will I be a dreamer or will I 
live in reality? That was the tension of life for the women on Brewster 
Place. They were faced with the dilemma of having to decide what to do 
with their dreams as those dreams were confronted by the realities of their 
time. 

When the women of Brewster Place were confronted by the reality of 
their dreams deferred they turned to one another. The power of women caring 
and sharing is the truth of this novel. The strength and support which 
women in this story gave one another in the face of pain, struggles, and 


alienation was an enabling force which allowed them to fight the oppression 
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which defers the dream, sometimes gifting them with transcendence. Take, 
for instance, Etta Mae Johnson. 

Etta Mae Johnson grew up in the south. Even as a child Etta Mae knew 
how to be herself. Folks said about her: 


Look a' that baby gal strutting around here like a bantam. You 


think she'd be the wife of King Tut. . . Etta always had her shoulders 
flung behind her collarbone and her chin thrust toward the horizon. . . 
(5-59) 


There was no place in Etta's hometown for "a Black woman who was not only 
unwilling to play by the rules, but whose spirit challenged the very right 
of the game to exist" (p. 59). They said she was being an "uppity nigger”. 
Actually, she was just being herself. The problem was that no one was 
ready for her. 

There was no place for Etta in the south. There was no place for 
Etta in Chicago, Detroit, or even in New York. As Naylor wrote, "Etta soon 
found out that America wasn't ready for her yet" (p. 60), so she took her 
talents to the street. The road led to Brewster Place and her childhood 
friend Mattie. 


Mattie and Etta had nothing in common except their roots, their leave 


taking from those roots, and their love for one another. Where Etta was 
bold, Mattie was benevolent. Where Etta was reckless, Mattie was religious. 
Where Etta was seductive, Mattie was serene. They both had suffered. They 
both were strong. 

While Mattie lived on Brewster Place, Etta came and went. When Etta 
was on Brewster Place she lived with Mattie, but living with Mattie did not 
lessen Etta's dream. Etta longed for what she had never had: acceptance as 


a woman who was being herself. Etta wanted a man to love her forever. Etta 
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wanted security and she wanted respect, both of which she thought she 

found during one of her visits with Mattie. Etta thought she might have 
found someone who could fulfill her dream in the person of Mattie's reverend. 
The reverend was gifted with a power of persuasion which enabled him to per- 
suade people to give him lots of money for the Lord's work, money which also 
bought him rich clothes and nice things. He was a dynamic man. 

Etta wanted Reverend Woods. Reverend Woods had the power to move “her 
up to the front of the church, ahead of the deacon's wives and the Ladies' 
Auxillary, off of Brewster Place for good" (p.66). Simultaneously, Reverend 
Woods wanted Etta. ''She stood out like a bright red bird among the drab 
morality that dried up the breasts and formed rors around the stomachs of 
the other church sisters" (p. 67). They wanted each other. Knowing this, 
after service Mattie introduced them, speaking "the words as if she was 
reciting a eulogy." Mattie thought it was the death of Etta's dream, but 
when Mattie tried to warn Etta, Etta said: 

. . . I'm gonna keep going top drawer till I leave this earth. Don't 
you think I got a mirror? Each year there's a new line to cover. I 
lay down with this body and get up with it every morning, and each 
morning it cries out for just a little more rest than it did the day 
before. Well, I'm finally gonna get that rest, and it's gonna be with 
a man like Reverend Woods. And you and the rest of those slack-mouthed 
gossips on Brewster be damned! (p. 69-70) 

When dreams are deferred, sisters are there enabling. Mattie knew 
Etta's dream was not going to come true at that time. She also knew Etta 
had to find out for herself: "Sometimes being a friend means mastering the 
art of timing. There is a time for silence. A time to let go and allow 


people to hurl themselves into their own destiny. And a time to prepare 


to pick up the pieces when it's all over" (p. 70). 
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After her night with the reverend, Etta was dropped off at the corner 
of Brewster Place. 

Etta stood looking at the wall that closed off Brewster. . . and 
found it hard to believe that it had been just this afternoon when she 
had seen it. It had looked so different then, with the August sun high- 
lighting the browns and reds of the bricks and the young children bouncing 
their rubber balls against its side. Now it crouched there in the pre- 
dawn light, like a pulsating mouth awaiting her arrival. She shook her 
head sharply to rid herself of the illusion, but an uncanny fear gripped 
her, and her legs felt like lead. If I walk into that street, she thought, 
I'll never come back. I'1l never get out. Oh, dear God, I am so tired-- 
so very tired. 

Etta removed her hat and massaged her tight forehead. Then, giving 
a resigned sigh, she started slowly down the street. (p. 73) 

There are two fixtures in Black women's lives: men and walls. A Black 
man killed Etta's dream. A wall consumed her. Or did they? "When Etta 
got to the stoop, she noticed there was a light under the shade at Mattie's 
window. . . Etta laughed softly to herself as she climbed the steps toward 
the light and the love and the comfort that awaited her" (p. 74). When 
dreams are deferred, sisters are there enabling. It was time to pick up 
the pieces. Etta was not alone. 

No one of us is alone. When it seems as if our dreams are gone and 
dead end streets are consuming us, no one of us is alone. The community 
of character which the women of Brewster Place illumine shows me that truth 
clearly and honestly. I need the people who surround me with love and res- 
pect. I need my friends. I cannot stand in the midst of reality alone. 

When Cornbread and I were at camp together, at the moment I most 
desired to be alone, Cornbread walked into my heart and was a light to the 
darkness of pain and frustration which I had felt. I needed Cornbread's 


love and acceptance, as much as I feared him and as much as I pretended not 


to need. I could not be alone. I needed someone to help me pick up the 
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pieces of a broken week: Cornbread was there. I needed someone to affirm 

my dream of ministering at a time when it was falling off its shelf, upset 

by a sense of ineptitude: Cornbread was there. My dream, temporarily deferred, 
was able to become reality. 

Unfortunately, not all dreams become real. Some dreams explode, for 
instance Mattie's dream at the end of The Women of Brewster Place. Ben, 
the man who was a fixture in the lives of the women of Brewster Place, was 
dead, his head bashed in by a brick from the wall which was the other fix- 
ture in those women's lives. One of the women from Brewster Place had killed 
him. Now, as the dream began, a block party was going to happen in spite 
of the death. The people were attempting to raise money for the Block As- 
sociation to go to court to improve the project. Mattie's sleep was unset- 
tled--she had a dream. 

The block party was happening and all the women were working to raise 
money. It was a reunion of sorts, all the women gathered to eat and to dance, 
trying to better their homes. Then it started to rain. As the rain came 
down one of the women's daughters was found poking at "the wall" with her 
popsicle stick. It looked to the others like she was uncovering blood, Ben's 
blood, and so her mother pried the brick out of the wall, wanting to be rid 
of the offensive blood. Cora 

grabbed the brick and gave it to Etta, who took it over to 
the next table. And it was passed by the women from hand to hand, 
table to table, until the brick flew out of Brewster Place. 

Mattie grabbed Cora by the arm ‘come on, let's make sure that's 
the only one.' 

They ran back to the wall and started prying at another stained 
brick, Mattie digging into the crumbling mortar with her barbeque fork. 
She finally got it out and threw it behind her. Etta picked it up and 
began passing it down the street. 

"This one's got it, too!" Cora started tearing at another brick. 


‘We gonna need some help here," Mattie called out. 'It"s spreading 
all over.' 
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Women flung themselves against the wall, chipping away at it with 
knives, plastic forks, spiked shoe heels, and even bare hands; the water 
pouring under their chins, plastering their blouses and dresses against 
their breasts and into the cracks of their hips. The bricks piled up 
behind them and were snatched and relayed out of Brewster Place. . . 

(p. 186). 

Mattie's dream was to break down the wall which separated her sisters 
and her from the rest of society. In her dream the wall literally exploded, 
blasted apart by the women it contained. Yet truth must be told: it was 
only a dream. Mattie woke up the next morning with the sun shining, clouds 
moving in, and block party about to happen. 

The women's stories end with Mattie's dream. Brewster Place was aban- 
doned thereafter for other housing projects and other dead end streets, and 
yet the women's dreams did not die. 

. . - the colored daughters of Brewster, spread over the canvas of 
time, still wake up with their dreams misted in the edge of a yawn. 

They get up and pin those dreams to wet laundry hung out to dry, they're 
mixed up with a pinch of salt thrown into pots of soup, and they're 
diapered around babies. They ebb and flow, ebb and flow, but never 
disappear. (p. 192) 

When dreams are deferred, sisters are there enabling. The women of 
Brewster Place were dreaming, and they were having children, and they were 
pinning their dreams around those children. There was hope, a hope which 
says dreams cannot die. People can fly to God on a dream, and people can 
live for themselves, with each other. Reality cannot keep people from 
doing those things which people need to do for themselves--not as long as 
people are with other people enabling, embracing, and empowering. As in 
Mattie's dream, walls can be broken down, and they can be torn apart, brick 
by brick. It can be done, we just do not know the time. 


As a man, Cornbread was a fixture in my life. There have also been 


walls in my life, just as there was a wall present between Cornbread and 
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me as we first got to know one another. We were lucky because we were able 
to embrace and enable and empower one another, and those gifts broke down 
our wall. Our love and our need for love transcended our differences, 
causing a dream to come true. 

story with Cornbread, the most important lesson I have been taught is that 
the dreams for unity which I have had are dreams which demand a great deal 
of patience, commitment, struggle, and even pain. Sometimes the dream is 
actualized. Other times it is not. The truth which must endure is that 
dreams do not have to die when they are deferred. We people have a future 
as God's children which includes the surprising gift of God's gracefull 
love. That grace and love has power to transcend the greatest of impos- 
sibilities. The grace and love can live on in our dreams, pinned around 


our children as a hope for the future. 
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VOICE # 3: ALICE WALKER, THE COLOR PURPLE 
Dear God, 

Celie wrote to you because she was told that if she let anyone other 
than you know what happened to her, it would kill her mammy. You became 
the ultimate confidante, because she had no choice. She had to believe in 
you and your power. In fact, she believed so well that she told her sister, 
"long as I can spell G-o-d I got somebody along. " (p. 26). She trusted 
you. She trusted you through incest and the two children who were the pro- 
ducts of that incest. She trusted you through an unwanted marriage and the 
abuse of her husband. She trusted you through her loneliness, fears, and 
uncertainties. Then she found out it was all a lie. 

But I feels daze. 

My daddy lynch. My mama crazy. Al my little half-brothers and sisters 
no kin to me. My children not my sister and brother. Pa not pa. You 
must be sleep. (p. 163) 

You must have been sleeping, God. That is what Celie thought. You 
must have been sleeping. Otherwise you would have heard the strength and 
the power of her letters, and you would have responded. Can you imagine 
how it must have felt, knowing that everything you struggled to endure was 
a lie? What would it feel like to know that the one person you trusted was 
not listening? Celie wrote: 

All my life I never care what people thought bout nothin I-did, I say. 
But deep in my heart I care about God. What he going to think. And 
come to find out, he don't think. Just sit up there glorying in being 


deef, I reckon. (pp. 175-176) 


God, sometimes you disappoint people. Sometimes going to you is pretty 
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difficult because you seem so far away. People have needs and they depend 
on you and you just do not seem to hear them. Who do you think you are, 
anyway? 

Shug says that is the issue: who you are. Or more appropriately, who 
you are not. Shug is Celie's friend. When Celie stopped writing to you, 
Shug asked Celie to tell her what you look like. Celie said, "He is big 
and old and tall and graybearded and white. He wears white robes and go 
barefooted." (p. 176) When Celie said that Shug laughed and she said, "this 
old white man is the same God she used to see when she prayed. If you wait 
to find God in church, Celie, she say, that's who is bound to show up cause 
that's where he live." (p. 177) Are you a big old white man disappointing 
your Black daughters? 

One of the truths of these letters is the portrayal of how hard it 
is for women to transcend traditional understandings of you. Everywhere 
we go it seems as if you still have to be that big old white man. Can any- 
one expect Black women to believe that a big old white man would listen to 
them? Celie said she knew white people never listened to colored, period. 
(p. 177) If you are white, you cannot go beyond the image of deafness that 
Black people have of you; you cannot go beyond the reality of your white 
children and who we are in relation to our Black sisters and brothers. I 
know you are not that white man, God. Yet who else can people believe you 
are, when everywhere we go, white churches or Black, you are presented as 
Cosco man... Licisvditricuit, 

here's the thing, say Shug. The thing I believe. God is inside 
you and inside everybody else. You come into the world with God. But 
only them that search for it inside find it. And sometimes it just 
manifest itself even if you not looking, or don't know what you looking 


tor, Trouble do it for most folks, I think. Sorrow, lord. Feeling 
like shit. 
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Ei 1 ast. 

Yeah lt. God ain’ t*a he or a*she, but ait, 

But what do it look. like? TI ast. 

Don't look. like noching, she say. It ain't a picture show. It 
ain't something you can look at apart from anything else, including 
yourself. I believe God is everything, say Shug. Everything that is 
or ever was or ever will be. And when you can feel that, and be happy 
to feel that, you've found It. (pp. 177-178) 

This voice of the Spirit is coming clear, God, The journey is con- 
necting for me. Going to you is to go inside myself. Going to you is to 
go inside others and the world, because you are in those people and those 
places. Going to you is being in relationship with others and knowing the 
magic of your incarnation. 

In partnership with going to you is our finding out about living for 
self. If I go inside myself to try to discover how to live I find you there, 
too! You are incarnate in me; you are there in the person I am and who I 
will become. You are inside me, guiding me towards the future and a way 
of life that is for the self which is really you and me. There is no sepa- 
ration of being other than the fact that you go way beyond me even as you 
are in me. You go way beyond others and the world even as you are in others 
and the world. You are Black, white, yellow, brown, disabled, young, old, 
rich, poor, and altogether human, while at the same time you are altogether 
divine. 

Seeing you present in ourselves and other people, seeing you present 
in the things you created that make up our world, is the key to looking at 
self, others, and the world with love. As you weave in and out of each of 
our lives and the world, you pull us all together like a magical thread which 


should never be broken. Unfortunately, many of us never see that thread. 


We are so busy separating ourselves, setting up hierarchies and systems 
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which alienate us, that we forget about the blessed tie that binds our hearts 
together. 

The biggest mistake of my relationship with Cornbread was that we did 
not see your presence in each other's lives. We did not see our connected- 
ness, we saw our differences. I was a white woman with the power of my po- 
sition. Cornbread was a Black boy with the power of his punch. For most 
of our time together we were so busy creating a distance between ourselves 
that we did not see the truth of our similarities. Yet Shug was right when 
she said you manifest yourself even when we are not looking. You did that 
with Cornbread and me. You brought us together. 

Shug also said that she thinks it pisses you off when people walk by 
the color purple in a field somewhere and do not notice it. (p. 178) I 
think she is saying a lot about the quality of people's lives. If I had 
noticed the beauty inside of Cornbread, we might have gotten together sooner. 
That is not to deny his sinfulness. What it means is what Celie wrote, 
"Next to any little scrub of a bush in my yard, Mr. ___'s evil sort of 
shrink." (p. 179) When good things are recognized, evil loses its power 
and our perspective improves. 

When our perspective of what is good and what is evil improves, it 
not only effects our relationships with others, it also affects the way we 
think and feel about ourselves. This is another dynamic of finding out 
about living for self. Besides finding you, God, inside of ourselves, we 
also find new selves, a search which can be painful. Sometimes finding a 
new self means moving away from what is evil in our lives, internally and 
externally, even though what is evil may also be comfortable, or perhaps 


secure. Take for instance women who are battered wives. These abused women 
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are struggling for self-recognition while at the same time they are afraid 
to leave the man who negates their existence by beating. They are afraid 

to leave this man, because he is the source of their livelihood: he buys 
their food, pays for the kid's clothes, and pays the mortgage. It is dif- 
ficult to turn away from any kind of security and towards the uncertainty 

of self-determination, particularly when the person becoming self-determined 
has never felt good about herself. 

Celie spent years living with Mr. _i in spite of his verbal and 
physical abuses of her, because she had no idea she could choose to do other- 
wise. No one told her she might be able to take care of herself, and she 
never thought someone else might love her enough to help enable her to become 
self-supporting. Fortunately for her, when the abuses piled up and you did 
not seem to be around to help her get through it, there was someone else 
who loved her and helped her to find the strength within herself to carry on. 
That person was Shug. 

God, someday whem you have the time you will have to tell me who it 
happens that two people can love one another as much as Shug and Celie did, 
and still one person could leave the other. I do not know why Shug left 
Celie. She gave Celie all that time, money, and love, she gave Celie the 
time and the space to find herself, and then she gave that newly discovered 
self-understanding the ultimate test: loss. Shug left Celie for a younger 
man, leaving Celie alone. 

We know we have truly come to the point of being able to live life 
for ourselves, when we are able to let go of someone we love. I suppose 
no one knows that better than you, God. You let all your children go, you 


watch our mistakes, and you wait for our return. You never stop loving us 
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no matter what we do or how much we hurt you. You are always there. That 
is the way Celie loved Shug, and in that kind of loye she discovered a love 
for herself. Celie was able to pick up her life and go on with it, knowing 
she had within herself both the ability to survive and the ability to go 
on loving. She still loved Shug. She began to love Mr. ____. She loved 
herself. 

Letting go of people we love is never easy, no matter how righteous 
the act may be. There is grief involved in the process, inevitable grief. 
I once asked a friend, as we discussed our mutual letting-goes, if the tears 
ever stopped. She said no, but they do get further and further apart. For 
Celie that was true. She began to heal. She still loved Shug, but she also 
had other people to love, so the absence was not as bad as it seemed at first. 
Celie was strong in herself. So when Shug wrote to say she was coming back, 
Celie wrote: 


Now. Is this life or what? 
i be so calm. 

If she come, I be happy. If she don't, I be content. 

And then I figure this the lesson I was suppose to learn. 


(pp. 247-248) 


Sometimes I wonder if it is the suffering we experience that finally 
brings us to a sense of ourselves which is fair and good, or if it is the 
love we experience in between the suffering that brings us there. Did Shug's 
love for Celie empower Celie to love herself? Or was it the loss of Shug's 
love which empowered her? Perhaps it was both. When we choose to engage 
ourselves with life, we open ourselves up to infinite possibilities, all 
of which could be good or bad. The risks that we must take as we enter into 
time are enormous. 


It may be that Cornbread and I had a difficult time entering into a 
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meaningful relationship with each other, because we were each too frightened 
by the risks of the relationship. Love is not easy. I do not need to tell 
you that. You sacrificed life for love. Cornbread and I were only asked to 
risk our security. It was secure for me to be a white woman with power. 

It was secure for Cornbread to be a tough kid. Vulnerability threatened 
Sibeor thats 

Going to you and finding out about living for self may be the most 
wonderful things human beings ever have to do. The journeys mean beginnings. 
They mean joy. They mean life. 

Going to you and finding out about living for self may be the hardest 
things human beings ever have to do. The journeys mean endings. They mean 
grief. They mean death. 

What Alice Walker has shown me in her book The Color Purple is that 
it is possible to experience the balance of beginnings and endings, joy 
and grief, life and death as we move into relationship with you and we find 
out about living for self. Sometimes moving into relationship with you 
means moving out of relationship: a beginning comes out of an ending. Some- 
times experiencing the joy of going to you and to others means experiencing 
the grief of losing you and others. Sometimes finding life for self means 
dying to that self. All of the experiences weave in and out of each other 
to create a rich brocade out ot simplest material: a human life. What is 
created between the delicate cry of a newborn child and the last halting 
breath of death is a fabric embroidered with simple threads and heavy yarns 
which combined create an image of life which has depth. In that depth 
there is meaning, which is something you know everything about. After all, 


you are the original designer of those life patterns. I am not sure if I 
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should thank you now or be angry. I guess there is room for both. 
Love, 


Joanne. 
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FREEDOM 

As I look back at my reflections on the voices of the Spirit I have 
heard, several themes emerge which it is worthwhile to synthesize. I see 
a meaning in suffering; I see the meaning of joy. I see the strength of 
women together; I see the strength of women who are able to stand proud 
alone in themselves. I see dreams conceived by one which live on in the 
hopes of many. I see people living for themselves. I see people going 
to God. What I hear overall is that none of this--the joy, pain, strength, 
pride, dreams, hope--none of this would exist if we as people were not able 
to exist in relationship. We need one another as we go to find God and as 
we find out about living for ourselves. Especially as women we need one 
another. 

Carol Gilligan did a lot for women when she showed us that tradtional 
approaches to psychological theory do not recognize women's relationality 
as a positive part of the study of human qevaiopmente ” We women are 
relational. We bond with other people and creation in a spiritual way which 
transcends patriarchal understanding. We have a different voice. 

That we experience life differently than men should come as no surprise 
to women who have tried to use traditional patterns for decision making and 
have failed to be satisfied. That we relate to other people with a different 
foundation than men for our bonding should come as no surprise to women who 
haye tried to love as men have loyed and have not been satisfied. We women 


have an intrinsic need for community which is not ingrained in the patterning 
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of men's lives. Men are taught to get out there on their own and to make 
it. Making it as successful people out in the world has never been an 
issue for women until recently. We have only been able to find meaning in 
others. I use the word "only" tongue-in-cheek. It is a gift to be able 
to connect with others as women connect. 

I need to understand the meaning of my story with Cornbread, because 
I need to know the meaning of our relationship. In all of its pain and its 
joy, that relationship is vital to who I am today; I need to know why. The 
questions remain the same: Why was Cornbread such an important part of my 
life? What did he teach me? What does he have to do with my faith relation- 
ships, my understanding of God, and my life as a Christian person committed 
to God? I am a woman asking questions about relationship. Male systems 
will not give me an adequate answer. Womanist voices will. 

Zora Neale Hurston had an answer for me. She told me to transcend 
my burden of fear and to enter into the relationship. Meaning would not 
come until life with that other person had been experienced. Experiencing 
life with Cornbread meant letting go of fears on both sides and looking into 
one another's hearts. I needed to know Cornbread as a Black child tran- 
scendent of social myths. Cornbread needed to know me as a white woman 
transcendent of social myths. Moving beyond mythology is a move into reality 
--the reality of knowing one another, person-to-person. No strings attached. 
The process of finding the truth in one another's beings could ,then lead 
us towards the truth of who we each are as individuals. It is difficult. 
It is painful. It is something we do with God as we watch God knowing God 
is not going to make everything easy for us. We cannot be satisfied with 


ease--not if we really want to enter into time together. 
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Then Gloria Naylor had an answer for me. She told me to entrust other 
women with my dreams. If I am searching for the meaning to my relationship 
with Cornbread, I need to share my vision of that dream with others. If 
we cannot find an understanding of that dream which satisfies our hearts, 
then our daughters might be able to. We can pin our dreams around then, 
trusting that their experiences will deepen the significance of our own. 

Finally, Alice Walker had an answer for me. She told me that the pain 
of my time with Cornbread could lead to joy. Out of the death of our 
mythologized selves new selves could emerge who were in deeper, more au- 
thentic relationships with God, self, and others than ever before. There 
is beauty in even a few simple moments with a child, and so the story is 
not insignificant. Nothing in life lacks significance when it is seen with 
the eyes of love. 

Love is like the sea. It is a moving thing, taking its shape from 
the shore it meets. There is nothing traditional about this definition of 
love, and yet it is as old as love itself. Academic understandings of love, 
if there are such things, could never approach this kind of meaning for love 
because the academic process boxes things in, it does not let them flow. 
Relationships flow. The relationship between Cornbread and I flowed in a 
way which can never be repeated. There is no pattern in that. It cannot 
be contained. 

My relationship with God is much like my relationship with Cornbread. 
My love for God ebbs and flows against the shores of my existence, never 
the same just as the moments of my life are never the same. There is no 
pattern to that. » ltacannot- be: boxed in. 


As I recognize the ebb and flow of my relationship with God that 
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relationship is freed to ebb and flow. As the relationship changes going 
to God becomes a never-ending journey toward a being who is always changing. 
"It" flies in and out of the world, people, and me. Similarly, living life 
for myself becomes a never-ending process of self-discovery as I move in 
and out of the world, other people, and my relationship with God. This 
relational process frees people to enter into every moment with confidence, 
knowing that even death can give us new life. God is with us as we are 


with each other. That is the lesson of my story. 
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The question arises haunts won't let go where do they go? 
where do they go these sisters? 

save step outside selves to Black man Messiah 

save step outside selves to white woman Goddess 

the question arises won't let go where do they go? 


In the beginning God created and it was good 
and the Black Messiah is good 

and the white woman Goddess is good 

and it is all very good but 

where do these sisters go? 


Step inside. 

Step inside selves and each other mother sister 

say "hey!" to a spirit 

Black woman spirit 

soaring high-fly above deity beyond color beyond sex 
spirit transcending yet giving 


Step inside. 

Step inside selves and each other those other 
women of color who change stories forever... 
Stepping inside Sojourner's Truth 

ai to aviadysthey=say 

you sure are so are we 

Stepping inside Harriet Tubman's 
underground railroad lifting the road 
high to be free 

Stepping inside women who died 

saying get up and walk 

through us you talk 


Step inside. 

Step inside selves and each other 

jumping out 

of women of color 

finding utter transfusion 

flying high transcending yet bending 

down flowing through folks big small 

through flowers through trees moving sustaining 
creating beyond walls 

stepping inside dancing skipping singing God 
Goddess Black Yellow Brown Red White God All 
stepping inside. 


Stepping inside selves other mother sister 
brother father lover friend me you us 

we step inside and leap out dancing 

in the beginning the spirit 

born: free. 
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Jurgen Moltmann, Theology of Hope, (New York: Harper & Row, 1967), 
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Sandee Yarlott, personal correspondence dated March 29, 1985. 
Yarlott told this story from her own perspective as a member of the Women 
for Peace Delegation which journeyed to Nicaragua during March of 1985. 

I use the story with her permission. 


tsanes H. Cone, "New Roles in Ministry," in Black Theology: A Documentary 
History, 1966-1979, eds. Gayraud S. Wilmore and James H. Cone (Maryknoll, 
New Yorks: Orbis»Books, 1979), p.-391. 
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I say "somewhat" here because, as Black theologians are now discovering, 
Black women and their experiences have been overlooked by the Black theological 
process. There are several essays related to this issue in Cone's book 


Black Theology. 


lvsete Macho and the Myth of the Superwoman, (New York: Warner Books, 
1973), prelo4: 


ered by Reverend Thelma Mitchell during the 1985 Women's Inter-Seminary 
Conference held in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. Sponsored by NCC. 


oroe example, the works of Bell Hooks and Angela Y. Davis. 
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"Good News," a traditional Negro spiritual. 
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Peete! Guinan, Gospel Poverty, (New York: Paulist Press, 1981), 
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